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REJOINDER TO MISS MACDONALD 
By A. M. Maclver 


AM afraid that Miss MacDonald’s Rep/y! contains one ‘‘how- 
ler” (though I concede that it is not very important). She 
writes (p. 79): 

. . . to say that [two shapes or two sounds] are words is 
to say something different from saying that they are shapes 
and sounds. But it is not to say that they also have a 
meaning or exemplify a‘ semantic type’. For the meaning 
of a word can be given only (a) by a verbal definition or 
proposition both of which are already combinations of 
words and so the method is circular, or, (4) by ostensive 
definition. But to say that ‘red’, ‘red’, are tokens of the 
colour patches by which they are defined does seem mean- 
ingless. Ostensive definitions are certainly necessary for 
the use of a language but they are not themselves words in 

any sense of ‘ word ’. 
(I might object that ostensive definitions are just as much com- 
binations of words as verbal definitions or “ propositions ”’, 
but I will let this pass, because Miss MacDonald obviously 
means what might be called “‘ ostensive definientia ’’—the things 
pointed to by ostensive definitions.) But this is like criticising 
Russell’s statement that “‘ I met a man ”’ is equivalent to “ The 
propositional function J met x and x is a man is not always false ” 
on the grounds that “‘ I met a man ”’ is sense but “ I met a pro- 
positional function ” is nonsense. I never said that “ A and B 


Reply to Mr. Maclver, Margaret MacDonald (Analysis 4.5, June 1937), answering 
en, 
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Tok e and Meaning, A.M. Maclver (Analysis 4.4, April 1937), referring to Language 
and ttooce, M. MacDonald (Analysis 4.2 and 3, December 1936). 
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are tokens of the same type” was equivalent to “‘ A and B are 
tokens of the same meaning” (which | agree would be nonsense), 
but that it was equivalent to ““ A and B have the same meaning ” 
(or “‘ contribute in the same way to the meanings of the sentences 
in which they occur ’’).2 The fact that it “‘ seems meaningless ” 
to say that a group of written marks is a “ token ”’ of a colour- 
patch is therefore quite irrelevant. 

But this, of course, does not imply that what I said was true 
(which is why I allow that the “ howler ” is not, after all, very 
important). And I am afraid that Miss MacDonald has paid 
too much attention to what was only a postscript to my main 
argument. My. main points were (1) that, over and above the 
“ type-token ambiguity ” of the word “ word,” there are ambigu- 
ities in the ordinary usage of the phrase “‘ the same word,” and 
(2) that to decide whether or not two tokens are “ the same 
word ” in amy sense involves some reference to meaning. I did 
go on to suggest that it might be convenient to use the philoso- 
phical technical term “‘ type” in such a way that two word- 
tokens? would be “ of the same type ”’ whenever they had the 
same semantic value, whether or not they had the same form and 
therefore even if they were not (according to ordinary usage) 
“the same word ”’ ; and it is certainly permissible to use this 
technical term in this way. After all, it has already been used in 
two different (though connected) ways by Peirce and Ramsey 
respectively (as a very cursory examination of the contexts in 
which they respectively use it is enough to show‘), and there is 
no good reason why any other philosopher should not, if he finds 
jt convenient, use it in some ¢hird (if still connected) way (of 
course after due warning given). Iam not, however, so certain 


; o, and also in Analysis 3.6, p. 82), and I like to think that in this matter Peirce 
PP. have been with me. 


4Among the contexts in which Peirce uses the terms “type” and “token” (and 
“tone ”) must be included, of course, the (more numerous) contexts in which he uses the 
equivalent terms “ legisign ” and “ sinsign ” (and qualisign "’). 
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, oa 2 Or rather this is what I might have said. What I actually did say (see p. 62—the pas- 
3 Sf ee sage is just a little too long to quote here) makes the misinterpretation even i 
toe 3 As a point of wero it seems to me preferable to speak of “* word-tokens ”’ and 
“* word-types,”’ “‘sentence-tokens and sentence-types ”’, rather than of token-words ” 
and type-words token-sentences and “* type-sentences”’. There are some pseudo- 
Fae ae problems which the common terminology suggests, which disappear at once if this altera- 
Pe ie tion is made. The common reer. is a consequence of Ramsey’s assumption that 
one eee the main (if not the only) purpose for which the type-token distinction is required is to 
es help us to clear up certain ambiguities (in the ordinary use of such words as ‘‘ word ” and 
ae “* sentence "’), which seems to me a mistake. I think that we need it chiefly in order to 
eee explain the nature of linguistic communication (cf. what I said in my article, Analysis 4. 
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as I was that this usage wou/d in fact be convenient (though for 
reasons connected with the general theory of Language, not for 
any reasons that Miss MacDonald gives). But in any case this 
does not affect my main argument. 

Miss MacDonald says (p. 78) : 

But, surely, no ordinary person would ever think of say- 
ing that guickly and rapidly are ‘the same word’ or that 
theism is a different word from sheism because it is used in 
two different senses. 

I agree, of course, as to the first (I never said that guick/y and 
rapidly were “‘ the same word ” but only that it might be con- 
venient to describe them as “of the same type ’’), but not as 
tothe second. Even here I will allow that, in oxe sense, ordinary 
people might say that theism and theism were “ the same word ” 
(they might say, e.g., “‘ The word theism has two quite distinct 
and unrelated meanings”), but I should insist that there was 
another, and equally usual, sense in which they would say that 
these were “‘ two different words”’ ; for example, they would 
say : ‘‘ The word theism meaning ‘ belief in God ’ is derived from 
the Greek eds, but the word theism meaning ‘a morbid state 
due to excessive tea-drinking ’ is derived from Thea, the botanical 
generic name of the tea-plant ” ; it does not seem to me in the 
least in accordance with ordinary usage to say that one word has 
two distinct derivations. And of course, in the sense in which 
theism and theism are “‘ two words,” we must understand what is 
written on a page on which the form theism occurs more than once 
before we can count the number of “ words” there. (We do 
not, however, as Miss MacDonald suggests, “‘ need to know 
theology and medicine” ; I can tell without being a theologian 
or a medical man which word sheism is being used in each of the 
sentences: ‘“‘ Hume at the end of the Dialogues on Natural 
Religion comes out in favour of a form of theism,” and : “ Tea- 
drinking has become such a vice in Tunis that cases of chronic 
theism are common there ’’.) 

Perhaps another example will help. In the sense in which 
there is only one ‘“‘ word” theism (the only sense of “ word ” 
which Miss MacDonald recognises), @ (the indefinite article) is 
presumably ‘‘ the same word ”’ as 4 (the name of the first letter 
of the alphabet). (The fact that the article is generally written 
with a small letter and the name of the first letter of the alphabet 
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with a capital is irrelevant, since Miss MacDonald would pre- 
sumably allow that Analysis, the name of this paper, is the same 
word as ana/ysis, the common noun, which is another case of the 
same thing.) But surely there is at least an equally common 
sense in which a would be said to be “‘ a different word ” from 4 
but “the same word ”’ as an? Miss MacDonald herself says 
(p. 79), ‘there is ... only one definite article in English ”, 
and surely it would be quite natural to say that there is equally 
only one indefinite article, though it takes different forms (a4 or 
an) according as it precedes a consonant or a vowel ? Liaison- 
forms such as this constitute an interesting (though, I admit, 
abnormal) case in which even ordinary usage allows that tokens 
may be “‘ the same word ”’ without being “the same form” ; 
and this use of the word “‘ word” passes imperceptibly into 
another (which I did not mention in my article), namely that in 
which it would be said that is was “ another form of the same 
word” asam. ‘This may help to show how far ordinary language 
is from being as strict in the use of the word “‘ word ” as Miss 
MacDonald. 

What, however, I regard as my central thesis I find, on referr- 
ing to my article, that I did not even mention there. How this 
came about I do not know ; perhaps I thought that it was un- 
necessary for my immediate purpose ; but I think that I had 
better repair the omission now. It is this : that even “ being 
the same form”? (or “ being of the same forma/ type ’’) involves 
reference to meaning. According to Miss MacDonald, tokens 
are “‘of the same formal type”’ (or, as she would say simply, 
“of the same type,” since “ formal type” is the only sense of 
“* type ’’ that she recognises) whenever they are related by “‘ physi- 
cal similarity ’” (using Ramsey’s phrase).> But similarity admits 
of degrees (unless we mean “ exact similarity ”, and I showed by 
examples that tokens which are “‘ of the same formal type ”’ need 
not be exactly similar), whereas “ being of the same type ” does 
not. Therefore we must say that tokens are “‘ of the same 
formal type ”’ if they have more than a certain degree of similarity. 
But, if we now ask what determines this degree, the answer 
involves reference to meaning. Two tokens are “ of the same 
formal type ” in a given language (for, as I pointed out (p. 61), 


5 She adds (following Ramsey): “‘or conventional association’’. I discuss this addi- 
tion in the next paragraph. 
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tokens may be of the same formal type in one language which 
would be of different formal types in another), if they are alike to a 
degree such that any tokens within that degree of similarity would, 
in the same circumstances, have the same semantic value (con- 
tribute in the same way to the meaning of the sentences in which 
they occurred) in that language. To take a concrete example, 
suppose that I were to write : ‘“‘ All men are mortal ”’, and that 
Miss MacDonald were to write : “‘ A chess-player must know 
the moves of the various men’. We should produce two word- 
tokens which were both of the formal type mex. But their 
being of the same formal type could not consist in “ physical 
similarity ”, for they would probably be far from similar, being 
in different handwritings ; (and any token of the type mez in my 
handwriting would probably be more similar to a token of the 
type man in my handwriting than to any token of the type men 
in Miss MacDonald’s handwriting, though it would be of the 
same formal type as the latter and not as the former). Nor, of 
course, could it consist in their having the same semantic value, 
for they would not have ; the presence of the word-token of the 
type mez that I should have written would cause the sentence in 
which it occurred to refer to rational animals, whereas the pres- 
ence of the same type that Miss MacDonald would have written 
would cause her sentence to refer to kinds of pieces of wood or 
ivory. To say that these tokens are “ of the same formal type ” 
(or “ are the same form ’’) according to the conventions of Eng- 
lish handwriting is to say that they differ qualitatively from one 
another by not more than a certain amount, such that, if either of 
them were replaced by any other token differing from it by not 
more than that amount, the rest of the sentence in which it 
occurs remaining the same, the meaning attached to that 
sentence according to those conventions would be unaltered.° 
Of course it is possible to know that any tokens within a certain 
qualitative range would have the same meaning in the same 
circumstances in a given language, without knowing what 
meaning they would have in that language in amy circumstances ; 
it is possible to know that two word-tokens are “‘ the same form ” 


* This statement is inexact and would need to be corrected in a fuller discussion. The 
correction would take the form of first defining ‘‘ being the same letter” or “* being the 
same simple sound (or phoneme)” in some such way as the above, and then defining 
“* being the same form ”’ (in the sense in which two word-tokens may “‘ be the same form”’) 
as “* being composed of the same letters (or the same simple ree: the same order.” 
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in a particular language without knowing what a single word in 
that language means ; but this does not imply that “ being the 
same form” can be defined without reference to meaning in 
general. 

I explicitly said, at the end of my article, that I was concerned 
only with the sense (or senses) of “ type” in which one spoken 
token may be “ of the same type ”’ as another spoken token or one 
written token as another written token ; the sense in which a 
written token is said to be “ of the same type ”’ as a spoken token 
seems to me quite different, and I gave some reasons. (Miss 
MacDonald says (p. 77): “I think he would also agree that 
spoken tokens must be associated by convention with written 
tokens of the same type in order to be instances of ‘ the same 
word ’.” I should certainly do nothing of the kind, for this 
would imply that words cannot be distinguished in a language 
which has never been reduced to writing, which seems to me 
absurd.) But, since Miss MacDonald has introduced the ques- 
tion, | must say something about it. She speaks (p. 79) of “ the 
conventional association of certain marks with certain sounds ”. 
I ask : what sort of conventional association ? The “ conven- 
tions ’’ in question are the rules of reading and writing, and these 
are rules for constructing for any spoken sentence a written sen- 
tence, and vice versa, having a one-one correspondence of parts 
with it and having the same meaning. No amount of “ conven- 
tional association’ would make a written token “the same 
word ” as a spoken token in amy permissible sense, if it was of 
such a kind that we could take a significant spoken sentence, write 
down in order the “ conventionally associated ’’ counterparts of 
all its component words, and get either a meaningless set of 
written words or a written sentence meaning something different. 
So the attempt to define “ type ”’ without reference to meaning 
breaks down here also.” 


71 do not see how, on her own view, Miss MacDonald can say (as she does, p. 79) : 
““T think Mr. Maclver is confusing the sense in which two sounds are instances of * t 
same sound ’ and two shapes are instances of ‘ the same shape ” from (sic) the sense in which 
those same sounds and shapes are also instances of certain words. They are instances of 
these words because they are these shapes and sounds but to say that they are words is to 
say something different from saying that they are shapes and sounds.” She seems to 
think that “ conventional association ” will somehow help her out. Is the theory this: 
that a written token can be “‘ the same shape” as another written token, and a spoken 
token “‘ the same sound” as another spoken token, but that a written token can only be 
“* the same word” as a spoken token, and vice versa ? I do not understand this. 
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As for nonsense-words, there is certainly a sense in which the 

runcible in 
They dined on mince and slices of quince, 
Which they ate with a runcible spoon, 

is ‘‘ the same word ”’ as the runcible in 

He has gone to fish for his Aunt Jobiska’s 

Runcible cat with crimson whiskers, 
—namely, the sense in which any two word-tokens are “ the 
same word ”’ if they are “ the same form,” the sense in which the 
theism derived from eds is “the same word” as the sheism 
derived from Thea, the sense in which “ being the same word ” 
is equivalent to ‘‘ being the same syllable or set of syllables ’’.* 
But, if anyone should ask : “ Is runcible as applied to a spoon the 
same word as runcible as applied to a cat, as theism as the name of a 
belief is zot the same word as sheism as the name of a disease ?”’, 
there would just be no answer to his question except to say that 
runcible is not a “ word ”’ in this sense at all. 

It seems to me that a “ nonsense-word ”’ is a word in just the 
same sense in which a “ bad penny”’ isa penny. As the “‘ bad 
penny ” is called a “‘ penny” because it may be taken for a 
penny, so the “‘ nonsense-word ”’ is called a ‘‘ word ” because it 
may be taken fora word. The existence of ‘‘ nonsense-words ”’ 
depends upon the fact that we are continually learning new words, 
guessing their meanings from the contexts in which we hear or 
read them ; sometimes many repetitions, in different contexts, 
are needed before we get the meaning clear. The user of 
“ nonsense-words ” trades upon this fact ; he presents us with 
a meaningless form surrounded by familiar words and in the 
familiar grammatical pattern of a sentence, and we take the bait 
and treat it as an unfamiliar word, reading into it whatever mean- 
ing we can derive from the context and waiting for a repetition 
to make clear the rest. The strength of this tendency to read a 
meaning even into forms that we kxow are intended as meaningless 
is shown by the fact that two of Lewis Carroll’s ““ nonsense-words” 
(chortle and galumph) have actually passed into the colloquial 


8 Strictly, of course, “* being the same word ”’, in such sentences as ‘* The theism derived 
from eds is (or is not) the same word as the theism derived from Thea”, is never used in 
the same sense as that in which it is said that word-tokens “‘ are (or are not) the same word ” ; 
but to every sense with the latter use there corresponds a sense with the former, definable 
in terms of it. ‘‘ A is the same word as B”’, in the former use, means “* Any token of the 
formal word-type A would be of the same type (of whatever kind is in question) as any 


token of the formal word-type B”’. 
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language as significant words and are even to be found in dic- 
tionaries. It is worth noticing, in this connection, that the 
things which experimental psychologists set their subjects to 
learn are always called “ nonsense-sy//ables”’, never ‘“‘ nonsense- 
words”. 1 suggest that the reason of this is just that they are 
never presented in conjunction with genuine words, in such a 
way that they might be sake for words. 


University of Leeds, 
July 1937. 
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SOME MEANINGS OF ‘ VAGUE’ 
By Vircit C. ALpricu 


POSITIVISTIC investigation of the meanings of a word 
results in a report on how the word is actually used, not on 
how it ought to be used. We propose first to make such a report 
on some of the meanings of ‘“‘ vague”’, and then, in a non- 
positivistic manner, to consider what sort of vagueness philoso- 
phers, as truth-seekers, ought not to avoid. Sometimes their 
(admirable) zeal for clarity and light engenders noontide philoso- 
phies which either have nothing at all to say about midnight or 
actually contradict the truth about it. 

1. A “vague ”’ sensory object : (by “ sensory object ” here 
is meant any uninterpreted sensible quality or combination of 
such ; there is no objection to calling it a sensum or a perceptum 
or a thing, provided this definiens is kept in mind.) ‘“‘ Vague” 
in this connection usually means indeterminate with respect to 
the spatial properties shape or position. Such vagueness occurs 
in three typical situations : 

(2) when the sensory objects are not within the stereoscopic 
zone of a sense-field containing such a zone. An example in the 
visual field is the surface of a tennis ball twenty yards from the 
point of view. At this ultrastereoscopic range, its shape within 
its circular outline is indeterminate or vague, relative to the 
definite bulge which the ball is sensed as having when at an arm’s 
length away. Contrary to the orthodox opinion among epistem- 
ologists, the distant shape is certainly not flat with the determinate 
stereoscopic flatness of, say, a penny at short range. 

(4) when the sensory object is within a zone of stereoscopy but 
nevertheless lacks definite shape and position. For example, a 
fog or haze, or a faintly illuminated object. One sees a mist 
enveloping him, and such an object is vague in comparison with 
the solid, spatially defined fence-posts in the same sense-field. 

(c) when the sensory object lies in a field of awareness which 
contains no stereoscopic zone at all. A sorrowful emotion, for 
example, or a feeling of pity. A sound is on the borderline, 
since it does at least possess a sort of directionality or sens 
(French), though absolutely no shape. All these, as measured 
by the spatial standard of determinate position or shape, are vague. 


se I have discussed this point in Are There Vague Sense-Data? in Mind, Vol. XLIII 
0. 172. 
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2. A “vague” symbol : (“ symbol” here may be either a 
single artificial sensory object significant by convention, or a 
combination of such forming phrases or sentences.) Symbolic 
vagueness differs from simple object-vagueness in a number of 
respects, though, in other respects, symbols and sensory objects 
may be vague in thesamesense. Let us see howall this is the case. 

(2) Consider the marks on a shop sign at a distance. These 
are indeed vague symbols, but only qua sensory objects. Their 
indeterminacy is strictly similar to that of the distant tennis ball. 

(4) Now suppose we come across a symbol in manuscript 
which is either an‘ S’ora‘G’oran‘I’,ora‘s5’ora‘6’ora 
“g’, not determinately any one of these alternatives. It is a 
perfectly clear sensible object, but is vague in the sense that it 
cannot be specifically classified or named, thanks to its failure to 
conform to a sensible standard. Thus in the case (a) above 
as well as in this one (4), the symbols are vague because they do 
not sensibly conform to a standard sensory object significant by 
convention—or to any member of a class of such objects if the 
symbol is conceived as a class of similar sensible signs—though 
their manner of diverging from the standard is different. Both 
2a and 24 are considerations about legibility, or about audibility 
if the symbols are oral. 

(c) Next take the case of an “ambiguous” symbol. Such a 
symbol is vague not because of what it sensibly is, but by virtue 
of a multiplicity of kinds of referents. ‘‘ Law” is an example. 
There are physical and civil laws. The class of civil laws is 
distinguished from the class of physical laws by the characteristic 
that members of the former are not nullified by instances of non- 
conformity as are members of the latter. _ Strictly speaking, 
“law ” in these two instances is wo symbols, but their sensory 
similarity results in the above sort of ambiguity, which is a species 
of symbolic vagueness. 

(d) A general term such as “ man ”’ is sometimes said to be 
vague, because it stands for any individual picked at random from 
the class of men. This kind of ambiguity is called systematic. 
Such terms are vague because they do not definitely refer to just 
thisorthat memberof a set. Hencethe phrase “vague generalities.” 

(e) A metaphor or any non-literal symbolic representative is 
vague, by reason of the indirectness of its reference, via images or 
other objects ; as “ weeping” in “ weeping willow,” or “ off- 
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spring” in “‘ Mother Earth’s offspring.” Hence the phrase 
“vague metaphors,” and the current tendency to eschew them 
in up-to-date philosophical writings. 

(f) Symbols are said to be vague when they stand for vague 
sensory objects. This isa common meaning of “‘ vague symbol.” 
In this sense, the symbol _ sensory object may be as clear or 
determinate as ever, but, if it denotes a sensory object vague in 
senses 14 or I¢, it is commonly called vague. Thus a treatise on 
the emotions ig a “ vague” treatise because its references are 
vague. The vagueness of poetry is in part also due to its being a 
description of vague sensory objects. The average artist finds 
most congenial such objects as are not too brittle or fixed as 
regards shape and position in space. 

(g) A symbol is vague when it has no ascertainable referents at 
all among sensory objects and simply affects the sensibilities of 
him who attends to it. (When it has no “ representative ”’ but 
only an “‘ emotive” function.) Examples may be found among 
purely musical lyrics, Gertrude Stein’s nonsense verses and 
certain theological or metaphysical phrases—‘ the absolutely 
unknowable,” “‘ the infinite pertection of non-being,”’ etc. Such 
phrases are a sort of immaterial chewing-gum which one enjoys 
mouthing for its pleasant taste, not for its ideational content. 
Metaphysical chewing-gum—strictly in the sense just indicated 
—often leaves an unpleasant taste, since it is bad poetry adver- 
tized as factual statement. 

(A) If a symbol is vague in sense 2g, it is vague in another sense, 
namely, in so far as it has no — consequences. Since it 
has no empirical denotation at all, it cannot serve as a basis for 
empirical prediction and verification. There is nothing we can, 
empirically, do about it. Its acceptance or rejection makes no 
theoretico-experiential difference. The pragmatic-positivistic 
estimate of such a symbol or set of symbols is that it is theoretic- 
ally meaningless. And a meaningless artificial mark is either 
not a abel at all, or, if it is, it is certainly vague. (In case 2g 
we have inspectively vague symbols ; in this case 2/4 prospectively 
vague ones.) 

(i) Sometimes a symbol is considered vague, not because its 
constituent symbols fail to denote empirical qualities but because, 
having such denotation, the whole combination involves a con- 


dition of verification impossible to fulfil. ‘“‘ If these brown eyes 
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could directly see themselves, they would appear green.” 
“There are unsensed sensa.” It is noteworthy that these 
symbols are certainly not vague in sense 2g. They are not vague 
in the same manner in which the following symbolic set is vague : 
“If I have a pure, immaterial, substantial soul, it will eventually 
enter the infinite perfection of non-being.” The difference is 
this, that the impossibility of verification in the case of the sen- 
tence about the soul is due to the fact that it says nothing, 
whereas the symbol about unsensed sensa cannot be verified 
because it says something which, when proof is wanted, gets us 
into a predicament. Confronted by the former symbol, our 
problem is one of meaning. Confronted by the latter, the pro- 
blem is one of proof. And even if we cannot imagine or 
conceive how to verify the latter, it certainly has theoretical sense 
in a manner in which the former has not. This is an important 
distinction between meaning and verifiability.? 

Summarily, we have listed some meanings of “ vague ”’ as 
qualifying “sensory object”” and “symbol.” Vague” has 
three main meanings—there are others not here considered—in 
connection with sensory objects, and at least nine relative to 
symbols. The first two of these nine meanings have to do with 
the symbols qua sensory objects, the remaining seven are deter- 
mined by reference to the meanings of the symbols. We are 
ready now to face the normative question, which among these 
kinds of vagueness ought philosophers not to avoid ? (According 
to the logical positivists, questions involving “ ought”’ are 
theoretically senseless, though they are significant in another 
sense. Let us take our question with whatever sense it has, and 
proceed.) 

No philosopher can experientially avoid the vague non- 
linguistic objects of ordinary awareness, though he may avoid 
them in theory. If his business is to give a comprehensive 
report on all experience together with an explanatory statement 
of its varieties, he ought not to avoid its vague data. (Of course, 
one may be unwilling to assert the antecedent of this implica- 
tion.) A non-distorting, sympathetic description and explana- 
tion—not negation—of them is as necessary to a thorough-going 
empiricism as an account of clear data. For example, a truly 


See C. I. Lewis’ comment on imagination as sufficient for empirical meaning : Exper- 
tence and Meaning, Phil. Rev., 1934, p. 144. 
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empirical treatment of that sustained, integrated, non-spatial 
system of interests and emotions which constitutes the invisible 
nerve-fibre of a society or state will not reduce it to an “ equiva- 
lent” spatial system of elements conforming exclusively to the 
laws of physics. Certainly, as a purely methodological poli 
aiming at a theory of clear spatialized data, such “ physicalism ” 
(Carnap) is quite legitimate. It is legitimate, furthermore, as a 
purely linguistic translation. But the assertion that the emotions 
are wholly subjective or private, something which cannot be 
publicly shared or communicated as ideas can, and that therefore 
the psychological language of the emotions should be translated 
into the “‘ intersubjective ’’ universal language of physics, such 
an assertion is an unverified theoretical assumption about the 
nature of emotions or feelings and the expression of a prejudice 
against vague data. When the language of feeling is translated 
into so-called “‘ equilpollent ” physical propositions, something 
true is perhaps being said about something clear as a result, but 
not about naturally vague feelings.* 

Vagueness, then, as pertaining to non-linguistic objects of 
experience (senses Ia, 14 and Ic) ought not to be ignored or 
violated by the philosopher. If some sensory object is vague 
“in the state of nature,” let it be recognized and explained as 
such. And let no one mistake this as a plea for obscurantism. 
We want only to abstain from committing the new reductive 
fallacy, by which non-spatial or spatially ill-defined data are 
replaced by spatially definite ones. 

As to symbolic vagueness, of course it often cannot be avoided 
in senses 24 and 26. But we can and often ought to avoid 
symbolic illegibility or inaudibility by the performance of the 
appropriate physical operations, either by the maker of the symbol 
or the interpreter. 

Ambiguity in sense 2c, and the consequent abuses of the 
ambiguous symbol, are obviously to be avoided. ‘“‘ Systematic ”’ 
ambiguity (2d) is a desideratum and necessary to rational 
discourse. 

The vagueness of metaphor (2e) may often stand the philoso- 
pher in good stead. There is no (discovered) reason in the world 


8 In fairness to the physicalists, it should be remarked that they do aim at replacing 
vague sensory objects os clear ones. Their predilection is not for the clarity of visual 
(psychological) space, but for the determinacy of physical space, expressible in the language 
of physical constructs. 
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why a philosopher should not sometimes assert a true proposition 
which is a/so moving. That a symbol may have at once a repre- 
sentative and an emotive function is frequently overlooked. A 
striking metaphor may combine both. (“ ‘ Striking ’ metaphor” 
is itself metaphorical, and says with a theoretic and emotive 
force what ‘‘ Metaphor which affects the imagination and is also 
true ” says with theoretic force on/y.) What can be said prosaic- 
ally can be said poetically and vice versa, though the transforma- 
tion requires considerable imaginative power. Indeed, the 
danger of metaphor is that it provides a chance to focus on the 
aesthetic resonance it sets up in the caverns of one’s experience, 
to the neglect of the symbol’s theoretic content. But the meta- 
phor is not to blame for that. We must blame the lack of in- 
tellectual discipline. 

We would not have indulged in these comments on metaphor 
if there were no prevalent opinion that a philosophical treatise 
has a greater chance of being true if it is the acme of arid prose and 
literal symbolic precision, or that there is no such thing as 
metaphorical truth. 

Even though a symbol may be vague in the sense (2/) of denot- 
ing a vague sensory object, it can at the same time quite clearly 
mean such a referent or serve unambiguously as its representative. 
This combination of (objective) vagueness and (symbolic) 
clarity cannot and ought not, as suggested by previous remarks, 
to be avoided by the candid investigator. What can be said at 
all about a vague sensory object need not, fortunately, itself be 
vague, just as a description of beauty need not, unfortunately, 
itself be beautiful. For example, the word “ vague ”’, despite 
what it stands for, is not itself a vague word. It very definitely 
has empirical denotation. Much good poetry is bell-clear 
description of objects which are vague as measured by the spatial 
standard of determinate position and shape. (Psychology differs 
from poetry in that the former directly describes sensations and 
feelings, whereas the latter treats them indirectly by portraying 
objects intended to rouse them.) 

As to the symbolic vagueness in 2g (and 2h) anyone qua 
philosopher should certainly avoid it, and no philosopher dis- 
agrees with this statement. The disagreement arises as to the 
criteria of theoretic sense and nonsense. Under what conditions 
does a symbol have a theoretic or representative function ? The 
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logical positivists have given their special answer to this question. 
Possibly there is another answer in the light of which such 
symbols as “‘ the infinite perfection of non-being ”’ turn out to 
have theoretic sense or to stand for something objective. But 
until such a different criterion of significance is much more 
definitely formulated than at present, it seems safer to recognize 
the positivistic formulation with, perhaps, some qualifications. 

Though the philosopher should avoid the vagueness of a 
symbol which stands for (represents) nothing at all, it is doubtful 
that he should wholly avoid the vagueness (22) of a symbol which 
apparently involves a condition of verification impossible of 
fulfilment. And this for two main reasons : first, though he 
can never observe whether the phrase “an existent unsensed 
patch of red” has any extension—is true or false—as a whole, 
he knows what it means via its symbolic constituents which do 
have observable denotation in a manner in which the constitu- 
ents of “ the infinite perfection of non-being”’ do not. Anda 
philosopher contemplates not only facts but also meanings or 
possibilities, even though it be impossible to determine whether 
the latter are anywhere realized. The second reason is that one 
is never quite sure what “impossibility of verifiction ” is to 
mean, except perhaps in purely formal or non-empirical usages. 
Naturally, it is important to understand clearly the criteria of the 
abstract possibility of verification and to come to some agreement 
on them. When is a proposition (symbol in our wide sense) 
possibly verifiable, is a question susceptible of more than one 
answer. (Is possibility of verification the sine qua non of theoretic 
sense, is another question, not to be confused with the one about 
the meaning of “‘ possibly verifiable ”’.) 

By these distinctions between various meanings of “ vague ”’ 
we have answered our main question about the kinds of vagueness 
which philosophers ought not to avoid. The general result may 
seem almost a set of truisms. But, nevertheless, since denouncers 
of vagueness often avoid it wholesale in their philosophizing 
even as lovers of vagueness wallow in it wholesale, it is perhaps 
worth the trouble to distinguish systematically between the baby 
and the bath, lest we keep both or reject both. 

The Rice Institute, 
Houston, Texas. 
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